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‘* Fear not; for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all People.” 
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LIFE OF DR. CHAUNCY. 
(Concluded from page 172 ) 


The Sandemanians having lately opened 
a meeting and gathered a church in Bos- 
ton, Chauncy published Twelve Sermons, 
in 1705, referring particularly to their 
doctrines.. In these he endeavored to show 
that it is impossible for us to yield that 
obedienc: to the law either of Moses or of 
natural religion, which would be necessary 
to justification, if sought by this means ; 
and that consequently none can be saved, 
but on the more indulgent terms offered in 
the gospel ;—the terms of faith, instead of 
that perfect obedience which is naturally 
requisite. He then proceeds to show that 
this faith is of a kind superior to simple be- 
lief ; that iis effect is to purify the heart ; 
that, for its object, it embraces the truths, 
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in general, contained in the revelation of 
God ; and that it is the act of man’s free | 
agency. He contends that it is to be at- 
tained to, by the use of means; and that 
the earnest endeavors of the unregenerate 
to acquire it, are, to a degree, blessed and 
accepted of God. In these sermons it is 
manifest that, while he discarded the doc- 
trine of total depravity, the author believed 
our moral condition to be, in some way 
affected by Adam’s transgression ; though 
if we judge by a piece which he had pub- 
lished some time before, he did not suppose 
us guilty or punishable on oar first parent’s 
account. 





We are now arrived at that period of his | 
life, in which he stood distinguished as the | 
principal advocate for the Congregational | 
churches, against the doctrine and meas- 
ures of the Episcopalians. The church of 
England had been for more than half a 
century gradually introducing her Mis- 
sionaries into this country, not much to 
the satisfaction of the descendants of those 
who fled hither from her oppression. At 
length, having succeeded in settling a num- 
ber of Clergymen in the colonies, she be- 
gan to project the establishment of bishops 





in America. This excited a universal 








alarm among the Congregationalists, who 
feared, and perhaps with some reason, that 
the design, it effected. would grow into an 
ecclesiastical domination. hey knew 
that the English church, by her combina- 
tion with the British government, shared a 
vast and, overwhelming power ; and who 
could assure them that she would always 
maintain sech a superiority over parental 
partiality, as to withhold from her daugh- 
ter in America, that pre-eminence, which 
she herself enjoyed at home. 

In this season of anxiety, they saw in the 
reverend and lamented Mayhew, an advo- 
cate who shewed himself both able and 
zealous to maintain their cause ; but in 
1766, he sunk into an untimely grave, and 
left the burthen of the contest to his friend 
Chauncy, who lacked his genius and taste, 
but surpassed him in learning. Chauncy 
had not been an unconcerned, nor an idle 
spectator of the late measures of the Epis- 
copalians ; in 1762. he had published his 
Dudlian Lecture, on the Validity of Pres- 
byterian Ordination ; in which he maintain- 
ed with learning and ability, that Bishops 
and presbyters were considered as one and 
the same order of ministers, till the end of 
the second century. To this discourse 
was affixed a large “ Appendix, giving a 
brief historical account of the Epistles as- 
cribed to Ignatius, and exhibiting some of 
(ve many reasons’ why they ought not to 
be depended on as his uncorrupted works.” 
The occasion of this Appendix was, that 
much use had been made of these Epistles 
to show that the government of the chris- 
tian Church in the Apostolic age, was Epis- 
copal. In 1767, he published Remarks on 
the Bishop of Landaff’s sermon, delivered 
before the society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts. _ ‘The Bishop 
had represented the American cclonies as 
almost destitute of the christian ministry, 
and as degeuerating towards heathenism. 
In this representation he was joined by 


Bishop Warburton ; and these two prelates 
it seems repeated only the languoge thaby 


was common among the English Epise 
palians at that day. Chauncy affects 
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impute these misrepresentations to ignor- 
ance; but it is to be feared they resulted 
rather from prejudice against the Colonies, 
and against the Congregational churches 
in particular. 


But what rendered Chauncy the most 
distinguished at this period, was his con- 
troversy with Dr. Chandler, of Elizabeth- 


town, N.J. ; who, by tie appointinent of 


the Episcopalian clergy in this country, 
published (1767) An Appeal to the Public, 
in behalf of the Church of England in 
America. In this, Chandler contended, 
that since the Episcopalians conscientious- 
ly believe that none but a Biscop has au- 
thority to ordain ministers, and perform 
other rites necessary in their church, they 
ought, according to every principle of re- 
ligious liberty, ta be allowed Bishops in 
America. 
any design to dowineer, he stated that it 
had been agreed between the Episcopa- 
lians in this couniry and their superiors at 
home, that the B:shops to be sent here 
should be divested of all civil authority 
they possessed in England, and suffered to 
retain no power but that of ecclesiastical 


‘goverament over their own ministers and 


churches. In short, they were to be such 
Bishops as have been actually settlers in 


the United States since the Revolution. | 


Chauncy answered the Appeal in 1768. 
He asserted that it was not the genuine 


To remove all suspicions of 


(the doctrine of Episcopacy. Like most 
|, controversies, it contains on both sides too 
much personal reflection without wit, and 
‘complaint without necessity. Chandler 
| had the litUleness to jeer at the inaccuracy 
of his opponent’s style ; to which, perhaps, 
be was provoked by ostentation on Chaun- 
cy’s part. Both writers evinced an exten- 
sive and minute acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the English Church ; but it is im- 
possible for one not versed in the subject, 
to deci’e on the merits of the Controver- 
tists. Chauncy received the formal thanks 
of the congregational clergy; and per- 
haps the Episcopalians were well enough 
satisfied wiih their champion. The pro- 
ject for an American Episcopate was not 
put into execution, however, till after the 
revolutionary war. 


In 1771, Chauncy published the Com- 
plete View of Episcopacy, which was com- 
menced nearly thirty years before. It 
contains an historical account of the chris- 
tian Fathers and of their writings down to 
the close of the second century ; and faith- 
fully exhibits, by extracts, all they say con- 
cerning Bishops and Presbyters ; from 
which the author shewed that they consid- 
ered these as one and the same order of 
ecclesiastical oflicers. It is a learned and 
faithful statement of the subject, adapted 
'to the capacity of common readers. An 
answer to it has, I think, never been at- 


Se 








doctrine of the church of England, that | tempted, except by Mr. Bowden, rector of 
nore but bishops possessed the power of’ St, Paui’s Church in Norwalk, Conn. who 
ordination and of ecclesiastical govern-| was manifestly incompetent to the under- 


ment; and adduced a great many testimo- | 


nies from the writings of celebrated Kpis- 
copalians, especially those of the earlier 
ages of the Reformation, in support of his 
position. He observed, also, that the 
management of the Episcopalians in this 
country had been such as to countenance 
suspicions, that their Bishops, if obtained, 
would not prove to be so restricted in their 
powers as the Appeal represented ; and 
that these suspicions were increased by 


the Jate measures of the British govern-| 


ment. Next year, (1769,) Chandier an- 
swered him, in The 2ppeal Defended ; to 
which Chauncy replied in 1770. Chand- 
ler rejoined, 10 1771, in the appeal further 
defended ; to which Chauicy ade no re- 
ply. 

This Controversy extended to nearly a 
thousand octavo pages, und embraced, a- 


wmong a yariety of other subjects, the ar- 


ments commonly urged ii support of 


' (aking. 

| The difficulties between Great Britain 
;and America had uow assumed a fearful 
| aspect, and the period that tried men’s souls 
| arrived. Through that long, protracted 
;scene of hope and despair, Chauncy re- 
/mained a firm supporter of the cause of 
| freedom, though his advanced age forbade 
i his taking a very active part. He used to 
say, that if human exertions were insuffi- 
cient to protect the Americans, a legion of 
‘angels would be sent to their assistance ; 
and when a smile was excited, and some 
doubts were expressed of the possibility of 
such an alliance, he persisted in his asser- 
jtion, adding that he knew it would be so. 
| Amidst all his studies, he had ever beena 
careful observer of pubic affairs ; on which 
ihe had formerly published -some tracts. 
| When General Gage shut up the harbor of 
Boston, and harrassed the inhabiiants with 


his troops, Chauacy published (1774) “A 


| 
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just Representation of the hardships and 
suiierings of the town 6f Boston, in a let- 
ter ‘o u friend. 

Towarde the close of ihe Revolutionary 
war, be grew unable to perform the pub 
Jic duties of the mingstry 3 and, warned | 
by his increasing infirmities that his earihly 
labors must soon end, employed his leisure 
in preparing those works for the press, 
which were commenced during his seven 
years study. Of these, it hss beeu al- 
ready mentioned, that his treatise on Zhe 
Salvation of all Men was one. ‘ si 
says Dr. Clarke, ‘ was the most labored, | 
and, in Chauncy’s opinion, the most vala- 

| 
| 
! 





able of his numerous productions, It was | 
begun in early fife, often reviewed, and 
coinpleted ata time when the mental pow- 
ers are the most vigorous.” {t seems, from 
Clarke’s expressions, that, of the clergy of 
that day, there were severai who appro- 
yed of it, and were believers in its doctrine: 
‘ Before its publ.cation,’ says he, ‘ it under- 
went a severe examination from those 
whose theological and critical knowl dge 
qualified them to judge of such a work, 
Many esteemed it a valuable acquisition to 
the religious world ; and ail bestowed the 
highest encomiums upon the learning and 
ingenuity of the author.’ 

While the work wss thus preparing for 
the press, there appeared in Boston (1782) 
a small pamphlet, entitled Sa/vution of all 
Men ; which, though anonymous, we may 
confidently pronounce to have been pub- 
lished by Chauncy. It contains little but 
extracts from several Universalist writers ; 
and seems designed only to direct the 
public attention to the doctrine, in season 
for the appearance of a larger and more 
convincing treatise. It is remarkable that 
the author expressed in the preface, a most 
orthedox dislike and contempt of “ a Siran- 
ger who had, of himself, assumed the char- 
acter of a preacher,” and who taught in 
Boston and elsewhere, that “* a man may 
go to heaven, notwithstanding all the sins 
he has been gui'ty of in the course of his 
life.” This Stranger was no other than 
the celebrated Mr. Murray ;? aman who, 
notwithstanding all his imperfections, was 
entitled to some other notice than this, 
from Chauncy. 





i Dr. John Clarke was settled a Colleague with 
him in 1778. Mr. Foxcroft died, 1769. 

2 Murray was then settled in Gloucester, Mass. ; 
but he had preached occasionally in Boston ever 
since the year 1773. Murray takes notice of this | 
pamp'ilet and its personal reflection ; see bis works, | 
vo}, 2, page 94, 





| how he should be treated, if known to be 


| 4 suppose, was the first public controversy 
| 0a Universalism, which appeared in this 
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It may be thought that Chauicy regards 
ed the. publication of this pamphlet as an”, 


experiment that was to determine him whe- 
ther to prefix his name to his work on i 
Universalism ; as by observing how his uy 


sentiments were received, he mizht judge \ 


the promulgator of them. If this was the 
case, he did not long remain in suspense ; bint 
for bis pamphlet no sooner appeared than i 
it was warmly attacked ; and among oth- 
ers, by Dr. Samuel Mather, who preached 
in the house now occupied by the First 
Universalist Society in Boston, and by 
Dr. Gorden of Roxbury, author of the 
History of the American Revolution. This 


country. 
v 


At length his treatise on The Salvation 
of A‘l Men was published in London, in 
1784, without his name ; though it 1s pro- 
bable that he, the next year consented to 
an advertisement which declared him to 
be the author.? Of its first reception, eiih- 
ev in England or America, | know nothing 
except that it was approved of by the 
London monthly Review* It has, howev- 
er, never been so much read, nor by com- 
mon readers so highly esteemed, as some 
other works in support of the same hypo- 
thesis. Although more correct in diction 
than most of Chauncy’s writings, its. style 
is too stiff, and its mode of argument too 
dull and prolix, for popular taste. It is, 
nevertheless, a work of much critical learn- 
ing, and of some substantial proof ;—of 
uniform candor and fair reasoning. In the 
first part he defines his object, which is to 
prove that all men.will be saved, though 
not till two, or perhaps more, states of fu- 
ture existence shall have passed away. In 
the 2nd part, he advances to the proof, by 
means of siX propositions: the substance 
of which is, that the obedience and death 
of Christ constituted the only medium thro’ 
which salvation is rendered attainable to 
fallen man; that Christ yielded obedience 
and suilered death, not for a part, but for 
all our race, in’accordance with God’s 
purpose to save all ; that God will, through 





3 At the end of his “ Dissertations on the Fall and 
its Consequences,” published with his name, ia 175, 
in the following advertisement; ‘* Just imported 
from Boston, New kngland, and written by the au- 
ther of the foreguing Dissertations, |. The Benevo= 
lence of the Deity, etc. 2. The Mystery bid from 
ages, etc. or The Salvation ofall Men, etc. “4 


4 Seethe * Moorhly Review,” fur Sept. 19% 
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Christ, finally reconcile every individual to 
his moral government ; and that, ac- 
cordingly, whenever the scriptures speak 
of those who shall be eventually restored, 
they use expressiens of universal compre- 
hension : such as “all the nations and fam- 
ilies of the earth,” and “ every creature 
which is in heaven and and on the earth,”’ 
&c. These positions he supports wholly 
by the testimony of seripture ; some pas- 
sages of which he attempts to illustrate by 
paraphrases and learned critical Notes, 
sufliciently tedious to defy all patience. In 
the third and last part, he answers the usu- 
al objections against his doctrine, in the 
usual way; except that he contends that 
the very terms which are supposed to re- 
present the future state of torment, are 
such as naturally indicaie that it will end : 
so that, he concludes, we should have) 
been led to believe that the damned woutd | 
be annihilated, had not the seriptnres 
taught us that all will be saved. 

‘The chief defect in this system of doc- 
trine may be traced to his misapplication 
of aclass of texts to a future state of tor- 
ment, which have no allusion but to cer- 
tain scenes of distress and mental blindness 
in the present life. In this, he seems to 
have followed former commentators, with- 
out thiaking to inquire, even in a single in- 
stance, whether they were correct. But, 
after all, the real principle of his system is 
that which is now adopted by most Uni- 
versalists ; while that of Relly’s and Hun- 
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tington’s is generally rejected. 
To this book, the younger President 


mal 


which has been considered the ablest work | 
that ever appeared against Universalism. 


Were I to give its character, however, | 


should say that its arguments are oitca 
founded on scholastic theology, rather than 
on simple truth ; and that, while it evinces 
much ability, it fails of aflecting Chauncy’s 
general system, though it exposes some be- 
trogeneous notions in it. It is certain that 
Edwards either mistook or misrepresented 
Chauney’s meaning on several important 
points. 

In the same year, (1794) Chauncy’s trea- 
tise On the Benevolence of the Deity, was 
published in Boston. ‘This work, which 
is a metaphysical- one, embraces a much 
wider range of thought than any other that 
he ever wrote ; and if the confusion in its 
arrangement be overjooked, it must be ac- 


"knowledged an able production even by 


rd 
v 


gewill) whose -views it does not eatirely 


ae 


’ 
‘ 
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agree. After explaining the nature of in- 
finite Benevolence, considered as an attri- 
bute of Deity, he proceeds to show that 
the great system of Nature and Divine ge- 
vernment in our world, is such as we might 
expect would result from the exercise of 
that Benevolenc. For this purpose, he 
takes a survey of the construction of the 
material world and of the general laws of 
nature and providence : and then attempts 
to show that the whole is so adapted to the 
constitution of sensitive and rational crea- 
tures, as naturally to produce their happi- 
ness, and promote it to as great a degree as 
is possible, considering that they are but a 
part of the vast connexion of beings, and 
that this life is only pretory to a fature. 
He zealously contends, however. that the 
natural tendency of things is much retard- 
ed by the perverscness of free agents ; and 
scems to admit that the system of this 
world is necessarily imperfect, though 
most of its irregularities are eventually 
corrected by the operation of those gener- 
al laws which produced them. He was 
evidently somewhat embarrassed, and cer- 
tainly prevented from fully displaying his 
own plan, by anxiety to avoid an avowal of 
Universalism. He did not hesitate, how- 
ever, to attack the doctrine of predestina- 
tion and eternal reprobation ; but I think 
with more zeal than success. 

The next year (1785) his Five Disserta- 
tions on the fall and consequences, was pub- 
lished in London, This is the work to 
which some mutilated reference’ may be 


. | found in his treatise on “ The Salvation of 
Edwards published, in 1790, an answer | 
| 


all men.” He contends that Adam was 
created with neither holiness nor knowl- 
edge, but only with a capacity to acquire 
them ; that by his transgression he incur- 
red the threatened death, which, though 
dclayed, was at length executed upon him 
and the carthand seasons cursed for his 
sake; that his posterity inherit from hima 
nature which, though not morally corrupt, 
is less qualified for obedience than his was 
originally, and that they are subjected, by 
the necessary consequences of his trans- 
gression, to all the unavoidable sorrows of 
this life and to death itse!f ; but that Christ 
has unconditionally insured to mankind a 
release from death, and has brought to 
them new terms of justification, which de- 
mand so much less than strict law would 
require, as mankind are now less qualified 





5 See “ The Salvation of All Men,” pages 40, 79, 
and 109. 
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for obedience than Adam was at first; so 
that by improving their advantages, they 
ihay repair the advantages which result to 
them from the fall. 


The whole of this book is at variance 
with what is called orthodoxy, and contains | 
much conclusive argument against the doc- 
(rine of original holiness, original sin,’ and 
total depravity. It is generally written ia 
an easier style than Chauncy was accus- 
tomed to. 


On the completion of these publications, 
Chauncy was eighty years old. Becoming 
apprehensive that his life must soon close, 
he employed the greater part of his time in 
devotional exercises ; until, worn out with | 
age, he expired on the 10th of February, | 
1787, in his 85d year, His last moments, 
like the rest of his life, were cheered by a 
constant hope of a glorious resurrection to | 
life and immortality ; and his language was | 
that of the great apostle whom he so much | 
venerated: “I am now ready tt —wer- | 
ed, and the time of my departure is at hand ; | 

| 





[ have fought a good fight, I have kept the | 
faith, henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge shall give me at that 
day ; and not for me only, but uato all 
them also that love his appearing,” 2 Tim. 
iv. 6—8: 

He left a number of manuscripts on the- 
ological subjects, which have never been 


published. 


Dr. Chauncy was one of the most learn- 
ed and eminent divines of New-England. 
No one among them, except President Ed- 
wards and Dr. Mayhew, was so. much 
known to the literatiof Europe. He is 
still remembered by the liberal clergy, as a 
“ burning and shining light,” that contrib- 
uted to'the illumination of his own age, 
and prepared the wey for the greater 
splendor of the present. His mind was 
strong and steady, capable of: hard and 


o vehemence, when he was apt to iudulge 
unguarded and extravagant expressions. 
In his controversial writings, however, he 
appears cool, He was greatly respected 
for the general excellence of his charac- 
ter; and particularly for his uprightness, 
kindness and piety. MARCUS. 


N. B. Inthe former part of this bio- 
graphival sketch, | have sometimes availed 
myself of Emerson’s language, with no other 
acknowledgment than thas. MARCUS. 





THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 


t is with profound astonishment and exqui- 
site delight that we behold the rapid pro- 


gress, which tuth has made, and is now 


inaking in this state. We will give a sim- 
ple narration of facts to this subject that 
will cheer the humble believer and astound 
those who frequently proclaim with osten- 
tation and parade, that ‘ the Universalists 
are amere handful.” 


About eighteen years ago, there was only 
one society in this state, exclusive of the 
society of the city of New-York, which 
was gathered and organized by the Rev. 
Edward Mitchell, and which has prospered 
to a high degree under the labors of the 
present pastor. There are now, probably 
more than eighty societies in this state, be- 
sides the one already mentioned in the city 
of New-York. ‘There are also about 
twenty churches. A number of societies 
have been formed since the last regular 
communication of the association, and will 
probably be received into fellowship in 
June. Besides the regular societies which 
have more or less preaching, there are 
many villages, towns and districts, where 
the doctrine of the final happiness of all 





constant labor ; he possessed an untiring 
patience in investigation, and a resolation 
which nothing could overcome ; but in 
quickness of apprehension and vigor of 
conception, he was somewhat deficient ; 
and of taste almost destitute. 

His passions were strong, and his tem- 
per overbearing, though not petulant. In 
conversation, a little opposition roused him 





1 President Edwards’ doctrine of original sin is 
examined to considerable length, and its absurdity 
clearly peiated oat. 


men, is occasionally proclaimed. The 
greatest anxiety to hear is evinced in al- 
ee every part of the country, and the 
Macedonian cry “ come and help us,” is 
reiterated from al] parts. And we may 
safely aver that there are thousands who 
believe in the glorious doctrine of the res- 
titution who have not made a public pro- 
fession of their faith, and are only waiting 
for a prope- opportunity to’ makessmeies 
avowal. . 
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Take for example the Methodists: their 


most rank ignorance of their principles, 
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At the time abovementioned, there were 
only three preachers in this state. The 
number now exceeds forty. These facts 
furnish the advocates and believers with 
the most abundant reason for gratitude to 
that God whose nature and name are love, 
and who has manifested himself the friend 
and Savivur of all men. 


When every circumstance connected 
with this subject is properly viewed, it will 
be seen that the progress of this doctrine 
is almost without a parallel. It is true 
that other doctrines have spread with as- 
tonishing rapidity, and that numbers have 
been rapidly accumulated. But this has 
been produced by very different means 
and under very differeit circumstances. 
The founders of these systems have ap- 


pealed to the prejudices of the public and | 


most generally with success, 
cumstance that the fundamental points of | 
their creed have been nearly or quite the 
same with those of their opponents, has 
contributed generally to their success, 


The cir. | 


Jeading doctrines agree with those of their 
opponents generally. ‘They and their op- 
ponents believe in the doctrines of the 
“ Trinity,” ‘“ Total Depravity,” and 
* Endless Misery.”” These are ortho- 
dox doctrines and whoever believes these, 
let his abstract opinions be what they may 
is accounted as orthodox as Calvin, Armi- 
nius or Wesly. It is therefore only ne- 
cessary for the Methodists to inform their 
hearers that they assent to the above named 
doctrines, in order to meet with success. 
Jn truth it is enough to insist upon the 
comfortless doctrine of endless suffering 
to entitle a preacher to a most gracious 
reception. This, infact, is considered the 
main point. Let any person deny this 
sentiment, and he is sure to incur the dis- 
pleasure and pointed censure of his oppo- 
nents. 


Very different then are the circumstan- 
ces under which the Universalists ha*e ‘la- 
bored. They have had to combat preju- 
dice, to contend with bigotry and the 


} 









progress of the sentiment. Not only hav® 
they been obliged to meet those obstacles 
but they have met the whole tide of popu- 
larity. Wealth, character, age and talent 
have exerted their influence against them, 
Add to these, the tenacity with which their 
opponents have been possessed, and our 
declaration is verified. ‘The Universalists 
then have been obliged to convince the 
believers in the opposite doctrines, that 
their opinions were erroneous, that their 
notions of God were inconsistent with rea- 
son and common sense, aud that they had 
a better system to present tothem. , Any 
one that ever attempted to convince a man 
that he was in an error, necd not be told 
that it wasa difficult task. Arguments as 
clear and strong as holy writ ; reasoning 
as authoritative and irresistible as the voice 
of thunder, and conclusions advantageous 
are indispensable materials for the Univer- 
salist. These must be used with caution 
and wisdom. Like a geteral, he must 
make brave men of cowards, encourage 
the timid, foster and protect the war, and 
make a judicious disposition of his forces 
aud inspire his followers with a courage 
that braves all danger, subdues ail oppo- 
sition, repels every invasion of his rights 
with modesty and kindness, and consigns 
without regret, to oblivion, the very tho’ts 
of popular applause. These are a few of 
the disadvantages under which Universal- 
ists have proclaimed their doctrines. How 
great then has been their success !! 

Times are altered. The tide of public 
opinion is turning. The doctrine of the 
final holiness and consequent. happiness of 
all men is prevailing. ‘That soul-chilling 
and God-dishonoring sentiment of unend- 
ing misery is growing daily more unpopu- 
lar. A happy era dawns upon the world. 
The clergy of the orthodox stamp, say but 
little In their preaching, about the doctrine 
which has been proclaimed for years. . 
The rising generation will gaze with as- 





’ 





tonishmeut atthe doctrine of endless tor- 


ture, and wonder how their ancestors could 


-have been so deceived, as to believe this 


horrid idea. Inquiry is abroad, Common 





away a kind of, hatred and opposi- 
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sense and reason are_cheriched, and, Wa 
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conjunction with the divine ees guide 
men in their religious researches. The 
time no doubt will soon arrive, when the 
doctrines of endless misery will be as un- 
popular as ever was the doctrine of a cru- 
cited Saviour, 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


THE CHRISTIAN OPITULATOR. 
NO. V. 
What ts the true signification of the word 
Fell 2 


We now proceed, 2dly, to quote and ex- 
amine every passage in the bible, in which 
the word hell is found, to see if in any of 
them, it necessarily implies a definite place 
of never ending distress. 


The first text is found in Deut. 32. 22, 
“ For a lire is kindled in mine anger, and 
shall burn unto the lowest hell, and shall 
consume the earth with her increase, aud 
set on fire the foundations of the moun 
tains. ‘They shall be burnt with hunger, 
and devoured with burning heat, and with 
bitter destruction. I will also send the 
teeth of beasts upon them, with the poison 
of serpents of the dust.” Does the use of 
the word hell as here found, or any thing 
in connection with it, necessarily infer the 
idea of hell in another world, and a place 
of eternal misery ? Who will say, that 
the judgment here threatened, was not a 
temporal one ? What is therean it, that 
can possibly be referred to a state after 
death? We think all the candid-and dis- 
cerning must answer, nothing at all. 
be as is thought, a “ bottomless pit,” this | 
surely canned be the same ;. for here | 
we find a “ Jowest” one mentioned : now | 
this implies a termination. 


“to set on fire the foundations of the’ 
mountains. 
that the fire, which is threatened to burn | 
the idolatrous bations, to whom the declar | 
ation is made, is not a literal lame—it is | 
hanger. It weuld also militate very much | 
agaiust the common opinion concerning 
hell, to intimate that * beasts’ were there, | 
whose “ teeth” filled with “ the poison of 
serpents” are sent upon the inhabitants. 
The fact. is evident that the expressions 
here used, are strongly figurtive, to repre-i 





sent a temporal judgment upon the Israel- 
ites, which, like all others, should result in 
their advantage. This consolation then 
remains to us, that the fire of God’s anger 
can burn to the “ lowest hell,” (and there 
can be none lower) and that too, even on 
earth, and that fire ceases to rage and final- 
ly terminate “to purify and cleanse those 
upon whom it had operation. 

2Sam. 22. 6, ‘“* The sorrows of hell 
compassed me about ; and the snares of 
death prevented me.” The trouble which 
David here describes, were those natural 


terrors which were produced from appre-. 


hension of a near approach to the grave 
(hades) of silence and darkness. This ter- 
ror so natural to every man, who appre- 
hends that the zrave iv soon to be his house 
is the figurative hades, or hell ; the grave 
of silence, which he dreads, is the literal 
hades. But we will look, according to our 
bree io see ifany thing here spoken of, re- 
ers us to thatstate of misery in eternity, whose 
existence is maintained. As true as that 
which is past, is not future, so true is it, 
that “ the sorrows of hell” which * com- 
passed” David, were already realized, and 
had had an actual termination. Observe 
his language in the preceding verse : 
‘“when the waves, (or pangs, as in the 
margin,) of death compassed me, the floods 
of ungodly men made me afraid ; The sor- 
rows (or cords as in the margin) of hell 
compassed me about,” &c. David being 
engaged in battle with a powerful, but im- 
pious nation, be could not calculate, appa- 
rently, on much success, and from whom 
he could expect little or no favor, if he fell 
into their hands, celebrates the singular 





If hell | him unexpectedly’ victorious. 


The fire descri- | 
bed, burns to the “ lowest hell,” not im-{ * The pangs 
deed in eternity, but here in * the earth,”’ | Already from fear was I in 


It is worthy of remark, also | 


power and goodness of God, in rendering 
He, at that 
| distressing time, had a full view, in his 
mind, of death and the grave before him, 
Upon these, it seems he calculated ; and 
in strong figurative language he exclaims ; 
of death compassed’ me.” 

in, as tho’ 
death had actually begun her work. *‘ The 
cords of hell compassed me about.” Al- 
ready do I behold, as it were, these Lorde 
which, from time immemorial, have settled 
men in the grave, applied also to myself, 
to conduct me to the same abode. This 
is uudoudtedly the true meaning of the term 
death and, hell in this passage. "There is 
nothing in these words to be fund, that 
can possibly be made to intimate a state ¢ 
misery not yet come, and fromwhich th 
can be no delivery—for this hell f | 
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was actually in, and from it he certainly | 
was delivered. 
Job xi. 8, Canst thou by searching find | 
out God? Canst thou find ovt the Al- 
mighty to perfection? It is high as hea 
ven, what canst thou do; deeper than hell, 
what canst thou know? ‘I'he measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, and broad- 
er than the sea.” Is there any thing here, 
kind reader, that brings evidence to your 
mind, that the word hell, in this passage, 
necessarily implies a state of misery in the 
eternal world ? The observer will readily 
perceive, that the word hell in this text, 
being translated from the Greek hades, 
has reference to the depth of the earth. 
Job describes the greatness of God as ex- 
tending higher than the heavens, or natur- 
al firmament ; deeper than hades, or the 
lower “extremitics of the earth: and its 
Jength not to be measured by the extent of 
the earth’s surface, or its breadth, by the 
wide expanse of the ocean. ‘These natur- 
al extremities, the most extensive with which 
we are acquainted, he uses to describe the 
greatness of the Almighty. And this he 
does, by informing us, that they fall infi- 
nitely short of his nature. It therefore 
must be evident to all, that he could have 
no possible reference, in the use of this 


word, to a place of future infinite distress. 
ORIGEN. 





From the Petersburgh Inquirer. 


GOSPEL MELODIES, 
“© Father forgive them.” 


« Forgive them Father,” Jesus cried, 
* They know not what they do,” 
** And praying this our Saviour died, 
And dying pray’d for you. 
By you was Jesus crucified, 


By you he bled, by you he died! 


t TO SUBSCRIBERS 
The Editor tenders his 
acknowledgments to all those who have 


most vrateful 


| paid the amount of their subscription, and 
| sincerely assures them that he will not be 


wanting in exertion to render the c olumns 
of the “ Inquirer” instructive and consol- 
ing to the believer in the Truth. 

While we tender our thanks to those 
who have complied with our terms, we 
must remind all that are in arrears, that 
we required them to pay at the commence- 
ment of the volume. We now request all 
who have not paid for the Inquirer, to pay 
us immediately. Subscribers who live ata 
distance can forward ue the money through 
the medium of our agents, without ex- 
pense to themselves. Our agents are re- 
quested to collect the sums due, in their 
respective vicinities, and make remittan- 
ces without delay. 

It may be needless to inform our pat- 
rons, that we cannot furnish them with 
a periodical work, unless they are willing 
| to assist us, by aiding in defraying the ex- 
}penses, Which are necessarily connected 
with every establishment of the kind. 
As this, however, is the fact, we hope, 
in future to discover in our Subscribers, 
‘that punctuality in payment, which will 
render further calls unnecessary. 





i NEW SOCIETIES 
Universalist Societies have lately been 
formed iu Rochester, wn. y. : Belfast, Me. ; 


and Lempster, N. H. 








*Midst all his pain, amidst disgrace, 
By deepest tortures riven, 
His anxious soul «til! seeks a place 
For his lov’d flock in heaven! 
‘As for my murd’rers,” thus he cried 
“Forgive them, Father,” bow’d and 
died ! 


How heaven’s archangels hover’d round, 
With liquid, melting eyes, 

And while loud thunders rent the ground, 

They bore him to the skies ; 
Butoh! bew soothing sweet he sigh’d 


Et, 





b 
. “ Forgive them, Father” ere he died. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION, 
| The annual meeting of the “ Western 
| Association cf Universalists,’” will be holden 
at the Universalist Church in the townand 
county of Madison, on the first Wednesday 
and Thursday in June next. 
(4 HAND BILLS, 

Of all kinds, neatly executed at this office, on the © 

shortest notice, and on the most reasonable terms, 
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